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In the autumn poor Mary Anne became very ill. She was
sixty-one and the fourteen years of her married life with Disraeli,
every one of them replete with vicissitudes, had been enough to
try the strength of a middle-aged lady, however greatly endowed
with health and spirits. One might describe her life throughout
those years as happy but harassed.

Even Disraeli, aged forty-nine, felt the strain. He was
always on the edge of triumph and then, just as everything
seemed about to fall into his hands, fate intervened and he found
himself in the wilderness once more, confronting a Coalition
Government under Lord Aberdeen, of whom he had written that
"his temper, naturally morose, has become licentiously peevish."

The reaction from all these ups and downs could not but
have its effect on Mary Anne. She had suffered the grief of
Isaac's death and removed to Hughenden, arranged the furni-
ture, staffed the household, cut walks in the woods, planted
shrubs, corresponded with Mrs. Willyams, agonised over Dizzy's
five-hour budget speech, walked three hundred miles at Cassel,
kept an eye on Grosvenor Gate, survived financial crises, been
gay and ubiquitous, looked pretty, said the right thing to Glad-
stone, and permitted the bright young spirits of Young England
to lay themselves at her little feet. All this cost a great deal of
effort at her time of life.

Consequently she found herself in a state of acute nervous
debility. Disraeli remarked sorrowfully to Lord Londonderry
that she was the soul of his house and managed all his domestic
affairs, and to find Mary Anne in the depths of neurasthenia
revolutionised his life. With her invariably gallant courage she
struggled against her afflictions and could manage to depart from
Hughenden in November on a round of visits. A little later
Lord Derby asked Disraeli to stay at Knowsley, but did not
include Mary Anne in the invitation. It may have comforted her
to be told that Knowsley was a wretched house, yet very vast.

In the following January Mary Anne relapsed and saw her
doctor while passing through London. Unfortunately she also
caught influenza and almost died of it down at Hughenden.
Disraeli contracted the disease himself and became moderately
piteous, his usual frame of mind when visited with physical
afflictions, particularly if deprived of Mary Anne's skilled
household management. A more helpless person in the conduct
of his domestic affairs never lived. Deprived of some competent
woman to look after him he merely quivered like a shorn lamb in
a snowstorm, hoping to heaven some other competent woman*